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OUR “ANGELS” 


i much of the comment which the first issue of SPIRIT has pro- 
voked throughout the country there has been some reference to the 
courage of THE CaTHOLic Poetry Society OF AMERICA shown in its 
launching a magazine at this time. Superficially considered the times 
might be regarded as unpropitious for any new venture involving 
financing as the publication of a magazine decidedly does. More pro- 
foundly considered the times can be termed excellent. THE CATHOLIC 
Poetry Society oF AMERICA is actually a child of the depression, for 
it was launched in 1931. We do not go so far as to infer that the 
Society, had it been founded during a period of general prosperity, 
would not have been more successful. But we do firmly believe that its 
growth during these past three years has been aided by the fact that, 
even before Mr. Roosevelt sounded the first notes of a new deal based 
on principles of social justice enunciated by recent Popes, the people of 
America were impressed with the transcendent value of the spiritual 
over the material. Thus, the Society in stressing an appeal to the spir- 
itual found many prepared beforehand and eager to hear it. 

We do not pretend to analyze or predict the economic course of 
America in the next decade. Recovery may be here or it may not. 
In either case it will be useless, if not disastrous, to us should there fol- 
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low on its heels a reversion to materialism such as we witnessed in the 
post-war decade. For such a reversion would strike a blow against 
that unity, that spiritual unity, which is the strength, the pride, the 
very being of the Society. It is, naturally, not an organization which 
does not offer some good to those who adhere to and support its prin- 
ciples and program. Yet its fundamental purposes forbids any indi- 
vidual approach to it on the basis of an exchange of “your quid for my 
quo.” Rightly or wrongly, we believe that there are decided advan- 
tages inherent in Society membership. Yet we would heartily dislike 
to think that our members are moved to support it without some ref- 
erence to the ideal even, we might say, the altruistic. We would con- 
versely be very much discouraged if even a handful of members 
withdrew for no other reason than the belief that they individually 
derive less and give more. 

Actually we know gratefully many members who are members 
solely through the generosity of altruism. Were we to found ten maga- 
zines of verse and raise our rates to dizzy figures, no attempt would 
come from them to profit save through the intangible benefits of self- 
lessness. From these facts should not be drawn the inference that the 
Society is not willing, not eager, not solicitous to bring the greatest good 
to the greatest number of its members. It is constantly anxious to 
extend all benefits within its power equitably over a constantly expand- 
ing field. It moves to that end as speedily as possible. All of its poli- 
cies have been adopted with that end in view— its establishment of local 
units throughout the country, its publication of THE BULLETIN and 
SPIRIT are in part the realizations of plans which are being carried to 
completion as soon as they are feasible. 

Were we asked what are the resources of THE CATHOLIC POETRY 
SocreTy OF AMERICA the truest and the promptest answer would be 
“the loyalty of our members.” Everything that it has done has been 
financed first through our members and now through the subscribers to 
SPIRIT. There has been no miracles of monetary legerdemain, as some 
may fondly imagine, no “angel” lurking at the gate ready to pour gold 
into coffers habituated to run empty. Indeed we have not consid- 
ered a haunting of the highways and byways of the wealthy ready to 
lasso “‘angels” of that type. We have been advised at least “to expose” 
ourselves to the possible advances of one of that earthly tribe known 
by a heavenly name. Perhaps we are foolhardy in considering that we 
have not one “angel” but many and that those angels need not clip 
coupons in vaulted chambers to give us through their numbers a growth 
that is independent, is wholesome, and above all, lasting. 
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ONE DEAF AND BLIND 


Often I turn, for pity 
In multitudinous shames, 

To men who lived with Jesus— 
Peter, John and James. 


They saw their Lord transfigured; 
They heard, “This is my Son!” 

Heavy with sleep, they listened— 
Peter, James and John. 


In the Garden of Olives, 
All three lay fast asleep 
While Jesus suffered agony— 
They did not hear Him weep. 
CAROLINE GILTINAN. 


THE ANGEL AND THE ANGRY BOY 


He tried to hurt the angel— 

it stood too near, too near. 

But it was naught but sheer 

beauty and mirth and joy 

so all his blows fell on the air. 

O it was never where 

he struck, for it was singing; it sang 

an acre green with wheat... 

Then every blow of the angry boy 
dropped down in the mire of the street 
and rooted and sprang up a briar. 

Not one insult he let fall 

but pricked his knees like thorns of fire 
till he cried for pity pitifully: 

“Angel, weep for me, 

unlucky unhappy boy.” 


He could not reach its heart at all 
for it was naught but mirth and joy. 
It sang and smiled upon the wheat 
growing up about its feet... 


GRACE FALLOW NORTON. 
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REVEALED PRESENCE 


* She loved; had Death, too, made his choice? 
Each set the youth apart? 
Or scornful mood or careless word 
Repelled an ardent heart? 


Perhaps she hid a deeper love 
Lest he should ever know 

How much his slightest touch could rule 
The throbbing pulses flow. 


Or did she love a dream of love 
That no one could fulfil? 

Not one had power to wake her heart 
And yet the dream lived still. 


I only know she gazed and smiled 
Across the table’s square 
As though the very soul of Love 
Sat in the vacant chair. 
IONA MYERS. 


REMEMBERING THIS 


Remembering how once you stood with me 
Through quiet intervals of summer night 
And watched old asterisks of altar light 
Starring the chancels of eternity; 
Remembering how thus you came to be 
Caught up like one endowed with second sight 
And surpliced in white awe, an acolyte 
Lost in the universal liturgy; 
Remembering all this, I bid you now 
Trade not for tinsel those prophetic skies 
Nor barter starlight for a boast of steel, 
But rather bind anew upon your brow 
(While stars again refresh your lifted eyes) 
Bright wonder, beauty’s everlasting seal. 
CLIFFORD J. LAUBE. 
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A REFUTATION 


The hermit in the desert cried, 
“Good men all, give over pride.” 
The hermit in our modern Gath, 
“Pride is all a good man hath.” 
J. G. E. HOPKINS. 


THE CHASE 


She is gone—she is fled 

Down the winding track, 

The young and untamed— 
Would you summon her back? 
She is gone! She is fled! 


Down the shimmering path her small hooves glittered, 
Her milk-white body flashed in the sun! 

The boughs bent over to give her cover, 

The long leaves sheltered the lovely one 

On the shadowy track. 


You may loose your pack, 

And the hounds may leap to the horn’s bright hallo 
With keen, cold noses, and clamoring tongue; 

But never a hound so swift to follow 

(Whether he run by hill or by shallow) 

As to strike quarry and harry her back... 

O hungry hound voices! O vanished and young! 


She is gone .. . she is fled... 
She will never return. 
She has hidden in coverts beyond pursuing, 
(The white and untouched, with the silver hooves) 
And you linger here to your own undoing. 
Lost in a welter of clover and fern, 
The fleet hounds falter . . . the last hound moves 
To a dying music’s diminuendo.. . 
Come away from the sunset window— 
Even the last lean hound is dead! 
JOSEPHINE JOHNSON. 
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TO PITY AND YOUR EYES 


These things go deep in far crevasses of my heart, 
These creeping loyalties of love—their stalk, 
Their leaf, their stamen keep no suckling part 
With soil; for you, their sun, had balked our east. 


O rid me then of roots that sleeping yet may rise 
To flower pollenless and pale. 


No day 
Shall analyze, no moon betray these eyes, 
Serene of ghosts; nor sight, surprised in ways 
Where chance has interweaved our common ties, 
Delight my armored mind. 


Andes and Pyrenees 
Shall rise, Ohio and the Ganges flow 
Before my hurried steps in thoughtless lands 
To guard each errant sense. All, all of speech 
From lips made alien to your name shall fall 
In phrases chiseled to content and lies. 


And there shall be grim phantoms schooled to sentinel 
Sheer labyrinths of sleep where if your face, 

Your form appear these, faithful, would protest 

From dreams to consciousness. 


Long ordered weeks shall place 
Each yearly stone on labored stone to seal 
That thought which seeks to dwell in far struck tents 
Of pleasures we have known. 


Such measured tasks 
And cares, compassing subtlety, presage 
In many masks their ultimate defeat. 
This I, alas! know well who wildly hate 
The tenderness that yet will wantonly 
Surrender me to pity and your eyes. 


JOHN GILLAND BRUNINI. 
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HATE 


I wielded my sword with a lusty strength, 
And a grim delight in the wounds I made; 
But not till my hand fell, bleeding and maimed, 
Did I know I had fought with a shaftless blade. 
CLARA AIKEN SPEER. 


"A BUNDLE OF MYRRH IS MY BELOVED” 
Profession Song 


He that is Joy through meadows of joyance hath led me— 

He that is Sweet 

Hath with the sweetest of infinite sweetnesses fed me; 

Gives me to eat 

Of the fruits of His bounty, delighting my soul’s long desirings— 
Lays at my feet 

All that my heart, with its longings and ceaseless aspirings 
Hastens to meet. 


He that is Fair with infinite Beauty hath wooed me— 

He that is Fair— 

For He dwells in stars of the heavens, in flowers of the field, 

In the birds of the air; 

And I know that the white souls of children unceasingly give Him 
Their exquisite prayer. 

He that is Fair with infinite Beauty hath wooed me— 

He that is Fair. 


But He that is Love, ah, with infinite Sorrow hath won me— 
Dieth for me. 
“See how my soul (since that Thou hast so sweetly undone me) 
Flieth to Thee.” 
“Like unto myrrh?” Ah, but sweeter than sweetness and lovely 
All beauty above! 
He that is Love with infinite Sorrow hath won me— 
He that is Love. 

SISTER MARY OF THE VISITATION. 
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GREEN COVENANT 


And now the full-blown flowers of rain 
Let fall their shining seeds again, 


Sifting down in windy rows 
Where the wayward sower goes 


Each with a plummet-end to burrow 
Into the brown and thirsty furrow, 


Each with a silver seed to plant 
And keep the earth’s green covenant. 
MARION BROWN SHELTON. 


SPRING PLOUGHING 


Plunge the ploughshare deep; 

Straight must the furrow fall, 

Black must the furrow lay, 

Bladed from winter sleep. 

Strong be the goading hand, 

Stronger the matched bay beasts 

And the matched grays, yoked between, 
Pulsing the plough’s demand. 


In undulating waves 

The black sods lap each other; 
Foot by narrow foot 

Are spaded up new graves 

For the agile anxious weed. .. . 
Here wili the wide drill scatter, 
The harrow comb and cover 


The aspiring seed. 


Prow-like the plough traverses 
The acred sea’s contour; 
Wave-like the docile furrows 
Roll to the fence-line shore. 
FLORENCE HYNES WILLETTE. 


ICONOCLAST 


For ten years you have flouted us like mad, 

Bitter, sarcastic, delightfully impassioned; 

And so today it made me rather glad 

To hear the young men found you quite old-fashioned. 


You were the slave of startling theories— 
We have heaven’s sure, immutable law to thank: 
As by the deftest of his ironies 
Time turns the rabid critic to a crank. 
RICHARD H. PERKINSON. 


MADRIGAL 


The hands of my love are small, fragrant and slight 
As the buds of the maple and slender 

As birth saplings, graceful and white 

As the bloom of the locust and tender 

Pearly new fern light and slender. 


The voice of my love is the clear song of bright 
Waters flashing on sand and on pebbles, 

Dews in the dawn on the moss, and the light 
Laughter of small robins’ echoing trebles 
Lilting like waters on pebbles. 


The dress of my love is the Springtide, white 
Hawthorn hedges ablaze in my garden, 

White dogwood drifting like snow in the sunlight, 
Clematis perfuming Maytime in Arden, 

Hyacinths gay in my garden. 


The heart of my love is very love, . . . O might 

This song of my singing compare thee! 

The beat of its wings on the stars in the twilight 

Fall at thy feet as a white rose, Mary! 

Thou purest of heart, how compare thee! 
RICHARD CONLIN. 
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LINES ON THE PASSING OF YOUTH 
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I 


And now let fall the apple from the tree, 
And from the vine the grape, and from the bush 
The bright reluctant berry. Let the lush 
Meadow grow bare, nor mourn the absent bee. 
And let the linnet fly, the redwing call 

His noisy chatter in a warmer sky, 

And let the thistle blow and the rose lie 
Unregretted, and let the pied leaf fall. 


And let the heart put off and lay away 

The outworn raiment of its youth, and don 
A garment of an ampler cut, upon 

Whose sober dye more subtle shadows play; 
And undismayed quietly throb and feel 
While scornful time turns his incessant wheel. 


II 


Still do the planets wear 

Their bright accustomed vesture? 
Does dawn adduce the day 

With as radiant a gesture? 


Does the wind run over the trees 
With a sound as quick and bold? 
Still does the world as hotly pant 
And only I grow cold? 


Ill 


And none shall say: 

She tried to tie 

The fallen blossom back upon the bough 
And with her narrow breast 

Hold back the wind. 


RUTH MOTZ. 


UNTITLED SONG 


The flowering maple holds its share of birds 
Gay with their nests and the white spring flying, 
But I know not whether I hear their words 
Or voices within my own heart crying. 
EDNA TUTT FREDERIKSON. 


AUTHORS 


I am done with the pen 
And old scribbled papers. 
The Inglescombe tulips 
Will soon light their tapers! 


Young April is writing 
A poem of birth; 

Sharp quills of the iris 
Re-pattern the earth. 


The blue of the scilla, 
Like child Mary’s eyes, 

Is a line of deep wisdom, 
Too tender, too wise. 


The larkspur and lupine 
Await the sweet fires 
Of sun that will build their 


Brief annual spires. 


So I work the dark soil, 
And throttle the weed, 

And stake the frail lily 
And sow poppy seed. 


I am cold to a consonant, 
Deaf to a vowel; 
This poem of April 
I'll find with my trowel! 
EMMA GRAY TRIGG. 
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WIND IN THE BRACKEN 


Who has sown the dark seed 
Of his hate 
In the plowed field 
Of his breast, 
Let him wait; 
He will carp 
At the yield. 
And the note 
In the anguished unrest 
Of his cry will be sharp. 
The taste of his tears 
Will be gall 
On his tongue through the years. | 
The days without end will be dust 
In the throat, 
And only the wind in the tall 
Bracken will answer his call. 
ISABEL HARRISS BARR. | 





THE SEA THAT IS YOUR LOVE 


I hear the murmur of the sea 
That is your love. It pleads with me 
Who am withheld, and cannot stretch my hand 
Beyond the glaring sand. 
I need the cooling wave, 
The beach is parched; the sun is hot; 
The foam invites; but I cannot 
Escape. I am a slave 
In torment bound. And though I crave 
To loose my chains—to struggle free, 
I fear at tide the wave 
Might swell, and sweep me from the strand 
Whereon I stand. 
JANET M. REILLY. 
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UNITY 


There is something as far from me 
In this flower 
As is eternity 
From an hour; 
> Yet there is something near 
Enough to touch: 
In every nearness there is farness, 
In every smallness much. 
WARREN ARIAIL. 





MY GRANDFATHER AND ME 


I had known that all men died, 


| Known it child-wise, deep inside, 
In a far-off sort of way: 
But it came at one quick stride 


And it pierced me through, that day— 


That the spring sunlight we wore 
As we trod the millpond shore, 
Or the light of any sun, 

Would be warming him no more 
When a dozen springs were done. 


And I walking by his knee 
Marveled why he seemed to be 
Unconcerned at that sad plight; 
And I wondered quietly 

If I understood aright. 


Now that I have spent a score 
And must look to fifty more 
Years of growing less a lad, 
I know better than before 
Why he was not very sad. 
ROBERT C. FABER. 
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VESPERS 


This is the end of seeking. In this place 

The eager mind may rest, and feel the grace 

Of Holiness which no one understands. 

By these bowed heads, by these pale lifted hands, 

By this most ancient, this most humble act, 

By words of poetry transcending fact, 

By these fair angels, this warm candle glow, 

The spirit worships more than mind can know. 
MILDRED WHITNEY STILLMAN. 


OI HAVE BEEN TO NEWRY 


O I have been to Newry 

And seen an Irish town! 

Loitered on crooked, misty roads 

That wind through County Down; 
Reveled in gardens gay with bloom 
Of rose and chicory, 

And dreamed beneath a flowering thorn, 
Or a golden holly tree. 


I climbed the hills of living green 
Against a purple sky, 

But ah, the fields of blue-bright flax 
No longer meet the eye. 

And where the Newry River gleamed 
Bright as an aureole, 

Men talked of war, the cruel tax, 
And blessed and cursed the dole. 


The cottages of white-washed stone 
Still punctuate the green 

Of field and hill; and here and there 
Some young, blue-eyed colleen 
Dreams by her doorway in the sun, 
Or hurries to the spring, 

And who would travel on when one 
Has friendly welcoming. 


To sit within the cottage space 
Where you can never tire 
Of listening to the fairy-lore 




















Beside a bright peat-fire 

Over which a great pot on a crane 
Is singing merrily; 

Or watch the nimble fingers spread 
The cloth and pour the tea. 


And O the night I first slept in 

A little house of stone 

Far from Virginia’s yellow dunes, 
Alone and not alone, 

For vivid dreams of other years 
Kept weaving through my brain 
Of mother and her little home 
Set in a field of grain. 


I missed the clacking of the loom, 

The linen white as flour, 

For times have changed and looms are few 
In this material hour 

Of iron hands and iron feet 

That toil incessantly, 

And flesh and blood may not compete 
With deft machinery. 


O I have been to Newry, 

And now I know, I know! 

Just what my mother’s home was like 
Those many years ago 

When time moved slowly and the song 
Of the loom was never still, 

And blue flax, like a wave, was blown 
And broke on Tamery Hill. 


O little cottage built of stone, 
Whitewashed, with amber thatch, 

Set in a garden green with herbs, 

Each time I lift your latch, 

In dream, I see the humble room 
Where the clacking loom still stands, 
And like two white birds in the gloom, 
I see my mother’s hands. 


JOHN RICHARD MORELAND. 
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MISTS 


Lord, hold the stars 
A moment bright and low 
That in Your eyes our heavy eyes 
May lift and burn and glow! 





Lord, stop the cloud 
Come roaring down the main 

That we may catch and hold Your tears, 
Falling in the rain! 


Lord, break the veils 
Of space and time asunder 

That we may hear Your voice of pity 
Sobbing in the thunder! 


ALOYSIUS COLL. 


SUMMER DAWN 


The phlox will blow to flower, 
The poppy’s fire unfold; 

The plum spend spicéd power, 
To mint the Gardener’s gold. 











Let the meek dawn confer 
With mounting larks a-wing! 
Oh, cause no bush to stir, 
That serenades the King. 


The joy of life unspoken, 
Stems from a hidden Hand; 
Let not the spell be broken, 
Lest music silent stand. 


The aster’s molded cup 
Perfection holds for Him, 
Who lifts the lily up, 

To cheer the Cherubim. 
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Bodies, like blossoms, frail, 
In a brief season pass; 

Let not the sunflower fail, 
Nor crickets deep in grass. 


For time’s a trinket gleaming 
Each morning on earth’s breast— 
Mar not the chorus streaming 
From river, field and nest. 


Unheard the stone that sings 
Notes alien to our ears; 

Though we have hearts for wings, 
We harness them to tears. . 


Let tunneled eyes unclose 
To glory, bright and strong; 
This day dawn’s ripening rose 
Sings the Creator’s Song. 
J. CORSON MILLER. 


TRAITOR TO IRELAND 


What do they say of me— 

The dark women whose gallant dust 

Has made Ireland the great land? 

As they rise from their graves by the sea 

Of Connaught, when the mist is a cloud 

On the moon, do they silently stand 

In the pale lanes by the hedgerows? 

Or, in the old tongue do they cry aloud 

That I failed them? 

For I, who betrayed their trust, 

And the gifts that their dreaming bequeathed me, 

Know as the traitor knows, 

That the curse of the dead should be on me. 

O, the dark women of Ireland 

Shall weep for the frail one who failed them, 

When they rise from their graves by the sea, 

To speak of the brave dreams that are not! 
EDWINA ELROY. 
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WOODLAND PATH 


Who made the path, I know— 
Just plodding to and fro 

With seasons and some wood! 
He left the rest of it. 

I think he never stood 

To look or listen—so, 

He lost the best of it. 


Through stillness only there 
The listener may share 

An intimacy with birds 
And undertones the brook 
Sings, undisturbed by words. 
The watcher must take care 
To see the things that look. 


The listener must be still 
To hear the things that fill 
The shadows where they hear... 
The stirring of a leaf— 
And something is so near! 
Soft . . . from its domicil 
The exquisite and brief! 
GLENN WARD DRESBACH. 


SUPPLICATION 


Turn, O beloved, and sing in the doing, 

Favor us now with a fragment of song. 

Too rapt are your eyes and too far your pursuing, 
Intent on the lovely, the pure and the strong. 


Our days that are dull crave the lilt of your laughter; 
Our nights that are dreary, the pulse of your joy. 
Stumbling, the hours go hungering after 

The echoes of music you sang as a boy. 
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Sing, and fear not, though you pause in your racing, 
That the goal of your striving will farther depart; 
While your glorious voice our slow travel is gracing, 
All that you seek will fly home to your heart. 
PATRICIA POLK. 


WAITING ROOM 


They sit and wait . . . and each must take his turn 
To see the doctor. Close-watched minutes plod 
Their tedious sentry-go around the clock 

Till each is soul-stripped to the quivering nerve 

By what the word may be behind that door. 


The pattern of the rug they have by heart; 
And feel that they could draw from memory 
The steel-engraving battles on the walls. 


When one is summoned, none disputes his claim, 
Although the laundress should precede the judge. 
Here is your true Democracy—of pain! 
For each one knows that each must take his turn 
In order as they came—unless one comes 
So desperately ill he may not wait— 
Then right gives way to need.... 

This, too, they know: 
Another door is leading from that room, 
Which, though they cannot see, is surely there 
(The door they hope the doctor’s skill can close) 
And when the stark call comes, each takes his turn, 
Though none knows what is on the other side. 


They wait ...and think... and wait... and think... and wait... 


The door of frosted glass is opened wide— 
And these, too conscious of that second door, 
Start—shiver—read a meaning for them all 
In that suave, routine question— 
“Who is next?” 
DOROTHY BROWN THOMPSON. 
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TO AN OLD LADY 


Grieve no more for others 
Nor weep for pain, 

Now you are elemental 

As sun or rain. 


Now your hands are quiet 
That labored long— 

As stillness follows after 
A touching song. 


Kind, as all your deeds, 
Are memories to keep. 
As lovely as your living 
Be this, your sleep! 
VERA KEEVERS SMITH. 


TO ONE WHO HAS LIVED 


When I in spring the laughing lips of rain 

Have kissed and kiss again; or when I swim, 

Half-drowned, in golden floods of sun; 

Or when the dusk subdues the sky’s bright rim 

With veils, diaphanous and jeweled, spun 

From clouds and early stars—then, do not chide 

If I feel no ecstatic burst of pain 

That you say you have felt; do not deride 

My clumsy hands that now in youthful haste 

To grasp all loveliness, can thrust aside 

What you hold dear. Remember that you live 

Beyond my age of swift, unknowing waste 

Of beauty. Only time with rigid hand 

Can so restrain that mute excess and give 

Your aching clarity. Oh, understand, 

To reach that mystic moment, rich in tears, 

That I, as you, must wear away the years. 
KATHRYN RICKERT. 























ICICLES 


Impudent things, icicles are; 
They stare unmoved at sun and star. 


Their cold translucent beauty hems 
The house about, like Asian gems. 


A glory summer never knew 
Is in their crystalline shape and hue. 


Slowly the sparkling cloud-drops run, 
And, lo! they are a mighty one. 


They are what perfect Art should be: 
Form, order, and variety. 
WILLIAM V. DOYLE, S.J. 


COVENANT 


When I slip out upon translucent beams 

Of light, obeying then a high command, 

And you are left behind and silence seems 
Between us like a wall, reach out your hand 

To me and, oh my dear, pour out your love 

On waves of thought with all your spirit’s power, 
For though I am far leagues away, above 

All space, I shall be with you in that hour. 


I know that there are veils too thin to rend, 

I know the lock holds fast, made so by rust, 

But when did veils or locks in life defend 

A place, and it besieged by love and trust? 

Be not dismayed that none may think this true, 

You have my word, I shall come back to you! 
DOROTHY CALLAWAY. 
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THE ECONOMICS OF POETRY: AND SOMETHING ELSE 


WittimM THomas WaLsH 


HENEVER poetry is discussed two questions arise: “What is 
poetry?” and “How should poetry be written?” There has 
been much cudgeling of brains on the subject, from Aristotle down 
to the tempest about free verse in our own time. Yet, when all is said, 
it must be confessed that no satisfactory definition of poetry has ever 
been written; or if it has, I have yet to see it. All the best known 
“definitions,” after enumerating various characteristics, fall back upon 
some “elusive quality” or “magic” as the ultimate principle of dif- 
ferentiation; but a figure of speech is not a definition and that vague 
metaphor concerning magic is but a veiled confession of ignorance. 
Nor can the critic make anyone understand why the ecstasy van- 
ishes from a great line when the mere order of the words is changed. 
He may tell you that 
“In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 


A stately pleasure-dome decree,” 


is poetry, but he will have some difficulty in demonstrating why, when 
these words are set down in their normal grammatical order, the life 
oozes curiously out of them: “Kubla Khan did decree a stately pleasure- 
dome in Xanadu.” Or, even worse: “Kubla Khan in Xanadu did decree 
a stately pleasure-dome.” There is nothing inevitable here. Yet Cole- 
ridge’s words haunt the memory, and not merely through meter. 
Poetry’s supreme excellence often seems a felicitous accident. Often it is. 

Now as to how poetry should be written, that is a subject of 
greater interest to the reader of poetry than to the poet. It is really 
for the sake of readers that all these discussions are held. For no poet 
can tell anybody else how to write poetry. He may say that in his 
youth he read all the great poetry he could, and perhaps began by 
imitating it, and then went on to write what he saw and felt in his 
own way. He may add that versification can be taught, but not poetry, 
for if Pegasus could be bridled so easily, who would wish to ride him? 

More practical would be an investigation into the conditions and 
circumstances that appear, historically, to have been favorable to the 
creation of poetry. Why do great poets flourish in one age, and not 
in another? It is wise to pass over one’s own period, for there is no 
finality in contemporary judgments. If a man says there are fewer 
poets in the world today, and less poetry, than ever before in history, 
I can only ask him just how many poets there are, and how many of 
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them are actually writing poetry, and if so what is to be said of its 
quality. I can go further, and declare, as I hereby do, that in my poor 
opinion life (reality) is just as beautiful and full of wonder as ever it 
was; that language is always changing, endlessly expanding its capacity 
for new expression, new combinations; that there is just as much poetry 
in the raw as there was when Adam and Eve left the garden—infinitely 
more so, in fact, for there is the whole inexhaustible story of the Re- 
demption and its consequences, whose surface has hardly been scratched 
by the poets; and that quite possibly there are more true poets living 
today than ever before, even if some are more or less inarticulate. 

Whenever I have thought of the history of poetry, two general 
observations have urged themselves upon me: 

(1) A great deal, if not most, of the world’s imperishable poetry 
has been written by men who had nothing else to do. Writing poetry 
was their chief if not their only occupation during their most prolific 
years. Shakespeare the actor had only minor parts and his managerial 
duties were shared; he must have spent a great deal of his time on his 
plays; and it is interesting, though perhaps futile, to conjecture whether 
his genius would have attained its complete fruition had it never been 
fertilized by the gold, and warmed by the conversations, the books, the 
friends, and the good wine of the Earl of Southampton. And who can 
guess whether Dante would have lived to finish his Commedia, if the 
bitter privilege of climbing the stairs of others had been denied him? 
At any rate, the world owes much to the patrons of Horace, Ovid, 
Virgil, Tasso and Ariosto, Dryden, Cowley, Francis Thompson. And 
today, the husband of Edna St. Vincent Millay, who protects her even 
from household duties, can surely be listed as an unique Macaenas. 

Of the poets who appear to have flourished without patrons, many 
enjoyed the best of all patronage, an inherited competence. Words- 
worth, Shelley, Byron, Tennyson and Browning had reason to thank 
their fathers or other prudent relatives for the leisure to write as they 
pleased and when they pleased; for freedom from that drudgery that 
chained Charles Lamb to a clerk’s stool for thirty-five years, when he 
might have been loafing in the mountains or by the Euganean Sea, and 
writing poetry (though lovers of essays may have no regrets!). It is 
not much of an exaggeration, if any, to say that most of the best poetry 
has been and is written (and must we not add, will be written?) by 
gifted loafers who create no material wealth, and therefore must be sup- 
ported, if at all, by thriftier souls who do. 

(2) On the other hand, it must be conceded that patronage is a 
two-edged sword, capable when misused of being more deadly to the 
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spirit of poetry than drudgery itself. It is often imposed upon; granted 
to the untried young, it may make them soft, dependent and lazy. As 
in the eighteenth century, it may become the mother of superficiality, 
trite formalism, all manner of dilettantism; it may be the enemy of in- 
tellectual freedom and that sensitiveness to the sublime without which 
no poetry can be great. Potentially, at least, this is true of patronage; 
practically it must be admitted that those spoiled by patrons might 
never have been great poets in any case, and that the true singer has 
seldom had reason to complain of the importunate caresses of fortune. 
Still, there seems to be a natural law which requires that high literary 
talent be purified in the flames of adversity before it becomes of genuine 
use to mankind. Dante, a homeless and lonely old man; Milton, blind 
and disillusioned in his age; Shakespeare, a member of a persecuted 
family, despised as a common player, almost a vagabond, betrayed by 
those whom he loved best; Keats, blasted in youth by folly and sickness; 
Shelley and Byron, by doubt and despair; Poe, Thompson, Lionel John- 
son, Dowson and any number of others torn by all manner of miseries 
of body, mind and spirit—surely it is more than a coincidence that 
everywhere, in every age, poets have had to master reality by struggling 
against it, and have exemplified by suffering that general spiritual law, 
which appears to hold even in rather mundane affairs, that valiant battle 
goes before victory, temptation before transfiguration, Gethsemani be- 
fore the Resurrection. It is at least an open question whether poetry 
does not owe much more to suffering or privation accepted and over- 
come in a Christian spirit (conscious or unconscious) than to all the 
patrons from Augustus Czsar to the compassionate Meynells. It seems 
to be written in the nature of things that the poet must prove himself 
worthy of the high company of choice and master spirits to which he 
aspires and must earn his accolade from them before the cautious world 
will take notice of him. If the world postpones its favor too long, that 
is his misfortune. The world, at least, owes him nothing. 

There is of course a contradiction in these two reflections, and I 
do not presume to solve it. Industrial democracy on the whole has 
proved unfriendly to literary patronage. And yet the thing does exist. 
That splendid woman, Mrs. Edward MacDowell, gives precious soli- 
tude to more than a few poets, artists and musicians. The Guggenheim 
Foundation aids well-recommended writers with a year’s living. Is it 
too much to hope that some Catholic millionaire or wealthy group may 
one day set aside a fund for the encouragement of that Catholic litera- 
ture which is increasingly so important a phase of Catholic Action? 

While the young poets are waiting for a solution to this and other 
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problems, they can console themselves with the thought that encouraged 
Gerard Manley Hopkins in his Oxford days: “It is a happy thing that 
there is no royal road to poetry. The world should know by this time 
that one cannot reach Parnassus except by flying thither. Yet from 
time to time more men go up and either perish in its gullies fluttering 
excelsior flags or else come down again with full folios and blank 
countenances . . . Every age has its false alarms.” The age of Hopkins 
paid little attention to him. But it must be gratifying to him now to 
know that at least he, with all his eccentricities of diction, was not one 
of its false alarms. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Natchez, Miss. 
To the Editor—This is just a line to congratulate you on the initial 
number of SPIRIT . . . I feel that THE CatHotic Poetry Society 
oF AMERICA, in which you play such a prominent part, is doing a great 
work in developing the latent talent of many of our Catholic writers. 
—The Right Rev. Richard O. Gerow, Bishop of Natchez. 


Alexandria, Va. 

To the Editor—Please believe . . . I am deeply interested in our Society 
and very heartily backing SPIRIT. The name is wonderfully good; 
the first number a real triumph. Accept the hearty congratulations of 
a fellow-editor who knows what compiling such a magazine means. I 
like most things about the new issue: the cover, the color, the paper 
and the type. The uncrowded arrangement of the pages and the mate- 
rial on them—most of them—are fine.—Caroline Giltinan. 


New York, N. Y. 
To the Editor—SPIRIT is inspiring, charming. May it wing its way 
to the mountain peaks of song!—John Jerome Rooney. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
To the Editor—Do you think my copy of SPIRIT can have wandered 


astray? On all sides I hear it welcomed and praised—but to my win- 
dow sill it “cometh not, she said.” . ..—Katherine Brégy. 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 
To the Editor-—SPIRIT is a lovely dream come true. Its initial appear- 
ance is most gratifying and I am truly proud of it.—Vera Marie Tracy. 


Belmont, N. C. 
To the Editor—May I congratulate you on the splendid initial number 
of SPIRIT! I like the format, I like the print, I like the very high 
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standard of poetry, I like the reviews (even that of my own little 
book!), I like the serious articles—in fact, I think that you have an 
organ that will stimulate the entire poetical field of America. You are 
courageous, too, to launch a magazine at this time. May it prosper! 

I received, today, a letter from my dear friend Ben Musser. May 
I quote a paragraph from it? “SPIRIT is a very surprisingly good 
magazine. I knew it would be worthwhile under Brunini’s editorship, 
but hardly expected anything as fine as that.” Again wishing you the 
best in every way and God’s blessing upon your venture!—Dom Placid. 


Greenville, Ala. 
To the Editor—My copy of SPIRIT has arrived and I have read it from 
cover to cover with deep enjoyment and appreciation. I congratulate 
THe CaTHo tic Poetry Society and you. It does fill a want long-felt. 
Poetry with beauty of form and containing so unmistakably a soul— 
spirituality. We need a forum where such poet-voices can be heard.— 
Edith Tatum. 
Dayton, Ohio. 
To the Editor—Yesterday (Sunday) I read SPIRIT and enjoyed it thor- 
oughly from cover to cover. The poems are delightful; more than de- 
lightful—wholesome and inspiring. I should not be surprised to see 
the publication acknowledged, in no far future, as the leading poetry 
magazine of the day. In my opinion it is the best.—Merab Eberle. 


Dallas, Pa. 
To the Editor—‘“A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” Such is the 
SPIRIT of poetry that came to me last week. It has taken its place 
in American literature—a place of unique distinction. You and your 
co-workers are to be congratulated on your fine achievement. Intende, 
prospere procede, et regna ad multos annos. God bless you and your 
work—your gift to the world.—Sister M. Eulalia. 


Washington, D. C. 

To the Editor—My enthusiasm over the arrival of the first number of 
SPIRIT cannot well be expressed. The poetry contained therein has 
the fresh, uncramped, wholesome spirit I like to associate with the Cath- 
olic faith, and is a living expression of Francis X. Connolly’s advice to 
modern poets. The latter was a revelation to me, and I have under- 
scored it in places where it has a particular message . . . I wish I could 
be as certain of everything as I am of the enjoyment destined for me 
in reading each coming number of SPIRIT.—Richard X. Evans. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Windward Rock, by Kenneth Leslie. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

It is certain that all who read Mr. Kenneth Leslie’s very fine first col- 
lection of poems will be impressed by two things: his vigor of expres- 
sion and his vivid and arresting imagery. The first is present even in ut- 
terances which are slightly vague and obscure in their final interpretative 
implications; the second weaves a powerful spell which at first rushes 
one away from the usual moorings of reason, content to yield wholly to 
it. This does not mean to imply that Mr. Leslie’s poetry is in any way 
deficient in thought element. His is sensuous poetry but it is not for 
the sensualist, who would find here too many shocks to self-com- 
placency. Rather is his imagery that subtle and constant beauty with 
which the true poet invests every theme. It is wrung, too, from the 
very core of being so that one knows instinctively that going before has 
been all the turbulent pangs of creation, although in the smoothness of 
passages, the aptness of phrases and the association of words no vestiges 
of the struggle is apparent. 

Mr. Leslie has a great deal to say and what he has to say is at once 
his strength and his weakness. It is strength because where he has a 
message it is boldly, oftentimes challengingly, presented. It is weakness 
only when he himself is none too sure of what his message really is. In 
these instances—“Love Seeks His Bondage,” “The Shenachie Man: a 
Train Rhythm” and “My Body Broken” might be cited—there is strange 
evidence of a man who has not found anchor either for his philosophy or 
his faith. Consequently there is present in “Windward Rock” poems 
which, on the one hand, adduce the noblest aspirations and which, on 
the other, are disturbed by doubts. Possibly it is pertinent to mention 
that Mr. Leslie is certain of the value of love and friendship—not neces- 
sarily the love confined to that of one individual for another but the love 
which partakes of and is the Divine in man.—J. s. 


The Bamboo Broom, by Harold Gould Henderson. New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 

In a charming volume, Mr. Henderson gives us the result of three 
years’ study of haiku, a Japanese form of verse which, dating from the 
thirteenth century, is still in strong vogue in Japan. Poetry lovers 
hitherto unfamiliar with this quaint and delicate variety of Oriental 
verse-composition will be grateful for the delightful discovery this 
book by a most competent authority affords. 
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As we learn, “the standard haiku consists of seventeen syllables, 
divided into three lines of five, seven and five syllables each.” The art 
of composing Aaiku has undergone intensive refinement and the rules 
are strict. In the original the lines are without rhyme, but the effect 
of definite form is achieved through the alternation of five- and 
seven-syllable lines. In nearly every haiku the season of the year is 
indicated, either specifically or by suggestion. Emotions are etched 
sharply and with no wasted strokes. Jacob Wassermann’s observation 
that “words creep vaguely about the fringe of experience” is strikingly 
verified in this form of verse-structure. Yet the haiku shows again 
and again with what haunting overtones even a few words can be 
freighted. 

“The Bamboo Broom” contains liberal cullings from the best- 
known masters of haiku. Footnotes provide in each case the original 
Japanese text and a literal translation. In the author’s renderings the 
first and last lines are rhymed to compensate for certain effects, impos- 
sible to duplicate in English, which serve the purpose of rhyme in the 
original. There is space here for only a single specimen, by Matsuo 
Basho, who died in 1694: 


Oh, these Spring days! 
A nameless little mountain, 
In the morning haze— 


Mr. Henderson has handled this fascinating study in a manner at 
once scholarly and free from self-intrusion. His book deserves a place 
upon the shelves of all students of poetry.—c. J. L. 


The Slender Singing Tree, by Adelaide Love. New York: Dodd, Mead 
and Company. $2.00. 

No reviewer need examine his conscience after praising “The Slen- 
der Singing Tree.” A collection of lyrics subdivided into Songs of Life 
and Death, of Women, of Nature, and of Love, it is at once personal and 
important, individual in range and universal in overtone. Unlike most 
of the articulate young poets, Adelaide Love attempts to express the 
triumphant yea, the victory of the soul over death, of love over self, of 
the shiny outside things over the claustral murk. Although never 
gauche, the poet is not uniformly successful. In the first part of the 
book, in which are grouped verses of the moral or reflective type, there 
is a very slight tendency to argue the point, or to make an antithesis 
ring too honestly true. Thus the verse “The Appraiser” which ends 
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“Reluctant to read judgment in the eyes 
Of her who is myself of yesterday” 


is too pointedly didactic for authentic poetry. The same fault may 
also be found with the longish poem, “For a Materialist,” and it really 
destroys the beauty of a topical piece addressed to Michelson. Yet, for 
the most part, Miss Love has managed to avoid preaching. Even when 
she uses the ancient device of the question and answer, or the still more 
ancient formula of counterpointing analogs in two quatrains, she res- 
cues herself from banality with a glowing line. 

In her sonnet on “The Eternal Penelope” and in “Motif” as well as 
in a group of verses called “Love Letters” there is a special felicity. A 
very intense appreciation of the joys of marriage and maternity and a 
corresponding dislike of the shallower feminine pretensions, flow forth 
richly and powerfully, almost effortlessly. There is nothing hysterical 
or girlishly screechy about her “Songs of Women”; all of the pangs are 
sublimated to ecstasy, all of the natural feelings draped with dignity. 
Adelaide Love is one of the few poets who is able to sound the authentic 
note of womanhood.—F. x. c. 


With Lips of Rue, by LeGarde S. Doughty. Dallas: The Kaleidograph 
Press. $1.50. 

This rubaiyat of forty-five quatrains is one more bit of evidence 
that the work of LeGarde S. Doughty, young Augusta, Georgia, poet, 
will bear watching. His poems appear with increasing frequency in 
current periodicals. Not always free from metrical faults, they are 
nevertheless vibrant and challenging. 

The present work is Omaresque in treatment and flavor. The 
voice, however, is not of one singing in the wilderness but of one seek- 
ing escape to the wilderness for his soul’s sake. A bitter scorn is flung 
in these verses against the mad stampede of modern life, the “stomp- 
ing herd,” and “the vulturous market place.” For the cruelties of a 
warped civilization the poet finds slender consolation. Witness: 

Reproachfully you say that I forget 

The world is ribbed of noble souls; but then 
I see it so encompassed and beset 

With souls apostate I forget again. 


And if you ask me, friend: “O where away? 
O whither hence? How far, and to what land?” 
“The wilderness, the wilderness,” I say, 
“Till Truth and Beauty take me by the hand.” 
There is in much of this protest the madness of a true prophet.—c. J. L. 
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